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The Church and the Mexican Revolution 


By a Mexican LAWYER 


The revolution, which aims to secure control of the 
Government of Mexico, has proclaimed, as a necessary 
means for the establishment and working out of its pro- 
gram, the suppression of the three classes which it con- 
siders to be the insuperable obstacle to its purposes: the 
regular army, the Catholic clergy, and the large land- 
holders. It declares that it is not opposed to these insti- 
tutions as such, but to the individuals who compose them. 
It considers them to be upholders of the old dictatorship 
and to be enemies of the people. It gives assurances that 
there will be an armed force to support the Government 
and maintain order, that liberty of conscience will be re- 
spected, and that property rights will be protected once 
that the validity of each title has been cleared up. 

As far as the Catholic clergy is concerned the answer 
is very simple. They have held no office nor have they 
been heard in the-councils of the various Governments 
which have ruled the country during the past fifty years. 
The Church has received no favor from these Govern- 
ments. Instead the clergy have patiently borne their 
oppressive tyranny, and have taken no part in their over- 
throw. On the contrary, the priests have preached to 
faithful Catholics respect for constituted authority. 
Though the laws in force were inspired by hatred of the 
Church, the clergy have obeyed them, and have not 
resorted to violence in order to have these laws changed. 

219 
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Ethnographically and socially Mexico may be divided 
into three classes: First, the native Indian tribes number 
about ten million persons: they are ignorant and poor, 
but Christians. There is no other force capable of re- 
straining them, no other consolation in their present 
misery, and no other hope of uplifting them save the 
Catholic religion. 

Secondly, the mixed-bloods number about four mil- 
lions. Among these are the farm hands, laborers, 
artisans and small merchants, who preserve their religious 
beliefs and lead an orderly, moral life. On the other 
hand, there may be found among these mixed-bloods a 
number of violent and unruly characters, men imbued 
with revolutionary ideas and constant agitators of the 
masses. 

Thirdly, the upper or educated class numbers about 
one million persons. They own and work the farms, 
mines and town properties. They furnish the profes- 
sional men, and, up till now, have supplied the public 
officials. These men keep aloof from politics and give 
no real support either to the Government or to any of 
the parties that are formed. Among the thinking element, 
however, there exists a lamentable division of opinions 
and tendencies, which is the origin and explanation of 
all the revolutionary movements, because, while some 
of them wish a stable social order, others attempt to 
apply every socialistic doctrine to conditions in Mexico. 
Consequently the army, which is founded upon discipline, 
can not attain definite organization while the elements 
which form and direct it are subversive of all order; the 
clergy, whose purpose is to preserve morality, can not 
inculcate virtue and teach respect for authority while 
violence and rebellion are rampant and are rewarded 
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with public offices, honors and riches; nor can the edu- 
cated classes, which maintain the economic life of the 
country and preserve and give impulse to its civilization, 
assist in the uplift and education of the common people, 
while agitators make the burden of their speeches class- 
hatred, jealousy and revenge. In a word, we have been 
fighting during a century for freedom and order and we 
have not won either, because the ambition of the political 
factions keeps the different classes of society divided and 
at enmity with one another. 

After forty years of warfare, the extremists obtained 
the supremacy in 1867, Again, after four years of revo- 
lution, they have regained it. They follow the same 
methods as do the radicals in other countries. They pre- 
tend to grieve over the sad condition of the poorer 
classes: and suggest remedies. Some of these remedies, 
such as the complete change of the social status and 
financial condition of the poor merely by the passage of 
radical laws, are simply illusions. Others, such as the 
robbing of members of one class for the benefit of the 
minor leaders and the gang of henchmen who flock 
around them in the hour of victory, are positively danger- 
ous. By fair promises and the influence which the un- 
scrupulous exercise over the timid and indifferent, they 
gather together a hungry mob. Then a general move- 
ment ensues which no Government is able to resist. For 
the Government of to-day is the revolutionary faction of 
yesterday, and each faction, on coming into power, for- 
gets and never fulfils the promises of social reforms 
which it made to the people. 

The present revolution differs from those that pre- 
ceded it only in being more radical. In the past century, 
the radicals and revolutionists retained some semblance 
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of the religious education received in their childhood. 
At least they believed in God and recognized the neces- 
sity of religion for the people. The present generation 
of revolutionists is thoroughly imbued with anti-Chris- 
tian principles. Therefore, they are enemies of all 
religion and especially of the Catholic religion. They 
propose at any cost to uproot Catholicism from the hearts 
of the people. But since they can not accomplish this by 
legitimate means, they resort to calumny in order to 
persecute the Church in the person of her ministers, and 
by the destruction of the clergy they hope to effect the 
destruction of all religion. 

To say that the clergy allied itself with the dictator- 
ship of General Diaz or that of General Huerta and that 
it supported them, or to say those Governments were 
“clerical,” is untrue. The evident purpose of such false- 
hoods is to unload upon the clergy the burden of hatred 
created by these Governments at home and abroad. The 
only concession that was made by Diaz to the Church was 
to close his eyes to the fact that members of the religious 
Orders, contrary to the statutes, continued to live in 
community. But he did not fail to apply the rigid 
secularization laws from time to time for the purpose of 
satisfying the demagogues and showing the religious 
that the era of persecution had not ended. 

To offset this intermittent tolerance, every act of his 
Government had for its purpose the ruin of the Catholic 
religion in Mexico. In the public schools, the Diaz Gov- 
ernment proposed to drive faith in God from the minds 
and hearts of children and adults, and to substitute for 
it belief in nothing but force and matter. This was the 
so-called lay teaching. The whole educational program 
was arranged for this express purpose. In the primary 
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and secondary grades the natural sciences and even 
mathematics were made to serve this end. In the higher 
grades civics and history were used to teach hatred of 
the Church and of the clergy; and evolutionary morality 
was the only ethics taught. 

Catholic families attempted to protect the faith and 
morals of their children by establishing schools in which 
nothing would be taught contrary to the Church’s 
dogmas. In these schools religion was inculcated at the 
same time that the official curriculum of studies was 
followed out. Thereupon, the Government framed and 
enforced laws which were designed to monopolize educa- 
tion, to rob parents of the natural right of rearing their 
children Catholics, and to make the public schools the 
instrument by which the Government would maintain its 
power over the people in favor of the cientifico group. 
The Ferry law in France and the subsequent legislation 
which grew out of it, and the persecution by the French 
Government of the Catholic schools, were not more 
bigoted or more subversive of morality than the laws 
which the cientificos passed with the full authority of 
General Diaz. 

In view of the evils which this destructive system of 
education was causing, certain bishops pointed out to 
General Diaz that the harsh ~ss with which he applied 
the laws putting special restrictions on private schools, 
and particularly on the schools conducted by priests, was 
neither necessary for the purpose of his political policy, 
nor just to the parents of the children. These just pro- 
tests of the bishops were ignored. General Diaz threat- 
ened, moreover, that he was resolved to maintain with 
all his energy, the principles of the Reforma. This word 
does not mean in Mexico religious liberty, but stands for 
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all those radical and sectarian principles which, for 
seventy years, have animated the persecutors of the 
Church. The evidence of the direction given to public 
education is to be found in the curricula and text-books 
approved by the Secretary of Public Instruction, The 
evidence of the unfairness with which private schools 
are treated is found in the fact that the regulations re- 
quired of the private schools a higher standard than that 
demanded by the Government schools, and for certain 
studies students were compelled to attend the latter. The 
whole system was planned as an attack on the Catholic 
Church for, in Mexico, most of the people are Catholics, 
a small number are irreligious and only a few are Protes- 
tants. 

The so-called laws of reform not only established the 
separation of Church and State, but also took away re- 
ligious liberty and robbed the clergy of all political rights 
and even of some of their civil rights. According to these 
laws, no act of religious worship is permitted outside of 
the churches. Under the Diaz Government this law was 
interpreted so strictly that any one was fined, who, dur- 
ing a religious celebration, hung a religious picture or 
banner on the front of his own house. For the petty 
reason that the grave of an eminent professor, who was 
also a practical Catholic, was blessed before a prominent 
Government official had pronounced the funeral dis- 
course, a law was passed forbidding the blessing of 
graves. This law is especially odious to Catholics. 

In October 1895, when a number of foreign bishops 
took part in the celebration connected with the coronation 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe, they could not fail to notice 
that on such a solemn occasion, which meant so much to 
the religious sentiment and patriotic history of the Mexi- 
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can nation, no civil celebration was permitted and public 
religious processions were forbidden. When, in 1910, 
on the occasion of the centenary of the Proclamation of 
Independence, which was first made by the priest, Father 
Hidalgo, when he gave the cry Viva la Virgen de Guada- 
lupe, a series of magnificent festivities took place. They 
lasted one month. Forty nations sent their representa- 
tives, their congratulations and their gifts to the Mexican 
people. On this occasion there was no public celebration 
or official act of thanksgiving to God. When some Cath- 
olics, on their own initiative, arranged a religious celebra- 
tion in the Church of Guadalupe and invited the special 
ambassadors from the foreign countries to participate, 
they beheld these ambassadors accepting the invitation 
and with the flags of their respective nations coming to 
the church exercises in honor of the patron of the Mexi- 
can people, but not a single Mexican official was allowed 
to represent the country, nor was the Mexican flag allow- 
ed to appear among those of foreign nations. The proofs 
of these statements can be found among the laws and de- 
crees of the Federal Government and those of the several 
States and in the accounts of the centenary celebration. 

Though the law permits inmates of asylums, hospitals, 
barracks and other Government institutions to practise 
their religion, subject, of course, to certain regulations, 
as a matter of fact these men and women are given no 
chance to do so, and except in the case of prisoners 
sentenced to death, or when some influential women get 
permission for those dying in the hospital to see a priest, 
the clergy are not allowed to enter these Government in- 
stitutions, 

One of the points on which the Dictator Diaz was most 
inflexible was to deny the Church all right before the law. 
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These rights had been wrested from her by the laws of 
the Reform in 1861. To the prohibition preventing her 
from acquiring real estate, which was decreed by the 
laws of the Reform, and to the prohibition forbidding 
her to make real estate loans, which was decreed by 
President Lerdo in 1873, General Diaz added the in- 
justice of denying her the right to administer money in- 
tended for the maintenance of charitable works as well 
as the right to receive bequests for this purpose. 

After the law relative to the management of national 
property, among which the church buildings were in- 
cluded by the laws of 1861, was made operative, extreme 
exactions and restrictions were placed upon the Church 
in her use of these buildings and, by assuming the power 
of diverting churches to other uses whenever it chose, 
the Government imposed its absolute control over all 
property dedicated by the piety of the Catholic people 
to public worship. The constitutional reform relative to 
charitable foundations and the law of December, 1902, is 
proof of the foregoing statement. 

Regarding the legal rights of the clergy, curtailment 
after curtailment was added to the already long list. The 
worst of these new abridgments was that which forbade 
them to direct or manage charitable or educational insti- 
tutions sustained by legacies or donations made by 
charitable persons. In order to understand to what an 
extreme legislation went in this matter, it will suffice to 
state that a priest in Mexico has no political rights ex- 
cept to cast his vote in the elections, while, on the other 
hand, he is subject to all the duties and obligations which 
weigh on any other citizens. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Dictator Diaz did not 
favor the Catholic Church nor could he count as allies 
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those whom he persecuted. Nevertheless, to all these 
annoyances the Church answered with moderation and 
prudence in order not to increase the growing discontent, 
and to avoid fanning the flames of rebellion which ap- 
peared from time to time in different parts of the re- 
public. The clergy always held as their rule of conduct 
the invariable precept of the Church to render obedience 
to the constituted authority and to abstain from any act 
of rebellion. When, therefore, the revolution of 1910 
occurred, the Bishop of Linares and the Bishop of 
Sonora, places which were among the nearest to the 
center of the movement, warned their people against the 
disturbers of order, and preached to their people the 
principles of authority and the duties which Catholics 
are bound to observe toward their rulers. Now it must 
not be assumed that these bishops had any interest in the 
continuation of the Government of General Diaz, because 
as shown above, that Government was strongly opposed 
to the freedom of the Church. Nor did they act out of 
any friendship for him, because the Bishop of Linares 
at least, was a personal friend of the Madero family, as 
may be seen from the letter to which, hereafter, refer- 
ence is made. 

It is plain, therefore, that General Diaz persecuted the 
Church and the clergy; that the Church and the clergy 
abided by his Government for the sake of peace and in 
order to foster respect for constituted authority; that 
during the thirty-five years of his administration the 
Catholic clergy had not and could not have any influence 
in the Government of the country; and that the one in- 
stance in which they were granted tolerance was not 
enough to compensate for the harshness and injustice 
employed against them. The restrictions placed upon 
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them greatly reduced the sphere of their activity, but did 
not succeed in preventing the clergy from taking part in 
the uplift and education of the lower classes. The much- 
maligned Archbishop of Mexico City, Most Rev. José 
Mora, organized for the benefit of the poorer classes, 
agricultural congresses, fostered the social union started 
by the Workers of Guadalupe, Operarios Guadalupanos, 
and assisted in the organization and federation of the 
local unions of Catholic working men. 

Other bishops initiated or organized similar social 
works of the greatest importance for the future of the 
poorer classes, Among these works were those which 
were established or protected by Archbishop Ortiz of 
Guadalajara, and so actively and well directed by Father 
Correa; those which were organized by Archbishop Silva 
of Michoacan and in Piedad by Father Corona; those 
which Archbishop Gillow made a great success for work- 
ing men and women in Oaxaca, and the working men’s 
guilds which Bishop Nunez of Zamora started and pro- 
moted; the Catholic working men’s circles founded in 
Queretaro by Father Loyola with the encouragement of 
Bishop Rivera, and many others which need not be men- 
tioned here as the purpose is not to write the history of 
the Catholic social movement in Mexico, but to point out 
the leading part which the clergy have taken in it.* 

The first concrete charge against the Mexican clergy 
is that the bishops have organized the national Catholic 
party for the secret purpose of seizing the Government 
of the country and running it by means of that party. 


*See the memorials of these societies and the works published 
in the review La Democracia Cristiana, and the newspaper El 
Grano de Mostaza. 
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But the fact is that the bishops took no part in the for- 
mation of the party; nor has the Catholic party been de- 
pendent upon the bishops; nor has it been guilty of any 
act which is blameworthy. This last assertion is proved 
by Appendix A at the end of this paper. 

Of course, the bishops looked with favor upon the 
organization of the Catholic party: there are many proofs 
of this. It is not surprising that they should welcome a 
group of persons displaying correct ideas, prudence and 
unselfishness, and proposing to vindicate calmly and im- 
partially the good name and rights of Catholics, and to 
strive peacefully to obtain such rights as would prove to 
be compatible with religious liberty. But no evidence 
has so far been offered to prove that any of the bishops 
started the movement, or, much less, that they did so 
with any evil motives. 

Naturally no direct proof of this denial can be offered. 
But there exists the indirect proof which is contained in 
the letter of seven bishops addressed from Zamora to the 
prominent members of the party. The letter was strictly 
confidential, and has been published only because the 
publication was demanded for the personal safety and 
above all for the vindication of the honor of the bishops; 
to whom had been attributed action which was the very 
opposite of that which they should and did perform. The 
portion of the letter containing the proof of this asser- 
tion is as follows: 

As bishops we have left the Catholic party perfect freedom to 
select its candidates, to carry on its campaign, and to make use 
of its political rights. So, too, as bishops, we can not by any 


means remain silent when the principles of morality, which must 
be maintained at all costs, are involved. 


The bishops acted always in accordance with these prin- 
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ciples and especially for the preservation of public peace. 

During the administration of Mr. de la Barra and of 
Madero, the bishops confined themselves to reminding 
Catholics of their duty to cast their vote conscientiously 
in order that the public offices might be filled by worthy 
men. They impressed upon Catholics respect for con- 
stituted authority even though there might be irregu- 
larities in the elections, and even though the citizens 
might not be in accord with the program of the rulers. 

This rule of action of the bishops attracted the atten- 
tion of the Madero Government and even its approbation. 
Indeed, when Bishop Ruiz was promoted from Linares 
to the Archbishopric of Michoacan, he informed the 
President, who replied, “gratefully acknowledging the 
proofs of loyalty and respect for the Chief Magistrate of 
the Republic,” and he added: 

Be assured that this attitude is the reflection of that of the 
Mexican clergy in general, and will make much easier for me 
the policy which I desire to follow of concord among all Mexi- 
cans, blotting out the ancient divisions which no longer have 
any reason for existence. (See Appendix B.) 

Soon after this the Minister of Finance, uncle of the 
President, wrote Archbishop Ruiz as follows: 

I have just been informed that on the 20th of the coming month 
you will preach a sermon in which you will speak of the present 
situation and will touch on certain points of general politics. I 
am well aware of your patriotism and intelligence as well as of 
your tact. And on this account I hope that in treating a question 
which is now so delicate you will direct attention to that which 
cur country needs so much, namely: that you will make your 
faithful Catholics see the necessity which exists and the obliga- 
tion they are under to contribute to the pacification of our 
beloved country. . . . You may rest assured that I will feel 
gratified if your intelligence and eloquence shall succeed in lead- 
ing the Faithful of your archdiocese on the right road. 
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The foregoing quotations show that the Mexican 
clergy are not revolutionary but loyal and submissive to 
authority ; that every Government needs the cooperation 
of the clergy as well as that of all the other live forces of 
the country; that without the assistance of all these 
forces national life is impossible; that it is not foreign 
to the mission of the clergy to teach their people their 
obligations as citizens toward the State. It is only just 
to say that Archbishop Ruiz did not need this encourage- 
ment, because in preparing his sermon he had already 
treated of the matter suggested, and had, moreover, in- 
cluded in it striking praise of the democratic tendency of 
President Madero. 

The promoters of the counter-revolution were trying 
by every means possible to win partisans. And since the 
new Catholic party had demonstrated its discipline and 
shown a large membership, certain of the conspirators 
began to hold out inducements to some of the prominent 
members of the Catholic party for the purpose of attract- 
ing the whole party over to the revolution. Notice of 
this fact came to the bishops who were gathered together 
at Zamora for the Grand Convention of Catholic Work- 
ing Men. They immediately condemned the revolution 
and cautioned Catholics not to take any part in it. The 
letter which contained the instruction of the bishops, and, 
as it said, “was not for publication,” contained this clear 
advice: 

Among those moral principles is that which forbids and con- 
demns rebellion against constituted authority; . . . and 
every Catholic ought to condemn any rebellion. . . . As re- 
gards opposition, both in this instance and in general, in the 
form of the criticism of the public acts of the Government 
authorities, it is always lawful when done with good intention 
and due moderation. . . . But that which is lawful is not 
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always prudent; and, in our judgment, in view of the symptoms 
of anarchy which are apparent in our day, prudence and love of 
country, caution Catholics and all good citizens to limit their 
criticism to what is plainly unjust, and even this criticism ought 
to be made with all moderation and without lack of that respect 
which is due to authority. 

When the revolution triumphed the clergy did not 
approach the new ruler. They asked no concession or 
favor of him. They did not recommend him to the good 
graces or sympathy of Catholics. They did not have a 
share in his political acts. Nor did the bishops even 
demand that Catholics should take an active part in the 
elections of October 26, 1913, nor yet, did they take any 
part in the revolution but maintained obedience to the 
ruler whom the other public officers recognized, because 
the principle of respect and submission in the Catholic 
Church is not dependent upon the love or hatred of the 
subjects for the chief executive. But two prelates, the 
Archbishop of Mexico and the Archbishop of Oaxaca, 
at the opportune moment, went in person to General 
Huerta and they, as priests and as Mexicans, asked him 
to put aside all personal consideration in order to bring 
the civil war to an end. And let it be observed that those 
who ventured to point out to the dictator the necessity 
of his resignation, took no little risk. 

The principle thing which the Church did during the 
dictatorship of General Huerta was to preach peace and 
concord, and to obtain from Heaven these inestimable 
gifts they offered as many public and private prayers as 
possible. The bishops secured from the Holy See per- 
mission to proclaim solemnly the patronage of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, placing at His feet the standards of the 
empire which is His in the hearts of men. During the 
memorable days from the 6th to the 11th of January, 
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1914, they rendered homage to God, beseeching Him to 
hasten the coming of His kingdom in unhappy Mexico. 

Bishops and people enthusiastically agreed to make 
pilgrimages to the churches. They conducted special 
solemn ceremonies during the months of May and June 
beseeching the help of God in favor of peace and union 
among Mexicans. This religious movement culminated 
in the vow made before the altar of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe, by the eight archbishops and bishops who were 
present, and others who were absent, by which they 
promised to erect a memorial in honor of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus when peace should be established and the 
freedom of the Church restored. 

If all the decrees of the archbishops and bishops from 
February 1913, to July 1914, be examined, and if these 
prelates’ actions be carefully analyzed, nobody can affirm 
that the Mexican clergy were a party to the revolt of 
Ciudadela; or that they gave it moral or material sup- 
port; or that they gave any assistance to the dictator 
Huerta; or that they, either directly or indirectly, helped 
to prolong his administration, or showed that they wished 
to; or that the prayers which were said for peace were 
offered either in favor of his Government or of the revo- 
lution. For all these prayers were offered in gatherings 
of millions of people with the declared intention of 
putting an end to the hatred and strife which divide the 
Mexican people, and of bringing a conclusion to the 
hostilities which have cost so many lives, so much virtue 
and so much money. 

Here it may be well to answer a particular charge 
which the Constitutionalists have put forward without 
any proof to support it. It has been said that Archbishop 
Mora of Mexico City was mixed up in the conspiracy 
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which destroyed Madero, and that he even supplied 
funds to the conspirators. The falsity of this charge is 
proved by the letter which was signed by the bishops in 
Zamora. The paragraph has already been quoted which 
condemns the revolution. Therefore, since it can not 
be assumed that Archbishop Mora deceived the other 
bishops and was guilty of black disloyalty, it is not pos- 
sible to conceive how he could have continued to assist 
the conspiracy when that letter goes so far as to say that 
in no case is rebellion permissible. Archbishop Mora, 
moreover, was unable to supply funds to the conspirators 
for the simple reason that he did not possess any. It is 
evident that an archbishop being only the administrator 
of ecclesiastical revenues can not divert these funds to 
objects which are foreign to the ends and purposes of 
the Church. Unless, therefore, it be assured that Arch- 
bishop Mora was guilty of the gravest violation of his 
duties, it can not be charged that he made wrong use of 
the funds which were committed to his care when he was 
made archbishop. Archbishop Mora could not have 
given his own money to the conspirators, because it is a 
matter of public knowledge that he inherited very little 
and his income is very meager. If every man who has 
lived a decent and honest life has a right to the respect 
of his fellow-citizens, and if it is a rule of justice that no 
one is to be considered guilty of offences and crimes 
unless it can be clearly proved that he has committed 
them, there is greater reason to accept as honorable and 
respectable one, who, like the Archbishop of Mexico, 
has shown, by his private and public life, that he possesses 
the virtues required for his high office. 

The honest statement of the facts, and the documents 
which prove them, show conclusively that there has been 
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no act committed by the Mexican bishops or priests 
which furnishes ground for hatred and persecution on 
the part of the Constitutionalists. This hatred, born of 
knowledge, which the Constitutionalists have that the 
Church reproves the overturning of the social order, 
that the bishops and the priests support by their preach- 
ing and example, respect for authority, religion, prop- 
erty-rights and the family. 

In the persecutions by the revolutionalists they have 
attempted to extort from the clergy large sums of money 
under the pretext that the latter have accumulated great 
riches. Nothing is farther from the truth. This error 
can be disproved by showing what the condition is of 
the Church in this respect. By virtue of the laws of June 
25, 1856, August 12, 1859 and February 5, 1861, the 
Church was deprived of the ownership of churches, con- 
vents, parish houses, charitable institutions, country and 
city real estate and mortgages, as well as of the adminis- 
tration of bequests intended by their donors for the main- 
tenance of charitable works. These laws allowed only 
the use and occupancy of cathedrals, seminaries, parish 
churches and parish houses. The law of December 18, 
1902, was intended to divest them even of this right. 

In 1861 the Church was deprived not only of her 
buildings and funds, but also of the income with which 
she sustained religion, education and charitable works. 
She was robbed also of the church vestments and the 
sacred vessels then in the churches, in spite of the fact 
that these very laws exempted such things from con- 
fiscation. So the Church had to appeal to faithful Cath- 
olics for contributions in order to bear the expenses which 
were absolutely necessary for the support of religion and 
the administration of the Sacraments. Since Catholics 
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had observed that the reformers diverted from their pur- 
pose the funds which, during the past centuries, pious 
persons had bequeathed for memorial Masses, sufragios 
por los difuntos, for the honor of God and for the benefit 
of the destitute, they were very sparing in their gifts, 
and for this reason the churches and parish houses began 
to decline, and many fell into ruin for want of timely 
repairs. Things went on in this way until the return of 
a period of general tranquillity and better financial con- 
ditions in the various classes of society, revived confi- 
dence in the stability of the Government, and the hope 
that a just and impartial Government would succeed the 
dictatorship. Catholics began to increase their offerings, 
and, owing to this generosity, the work of conservation 
and construction could be undertaken. Churches as- 
sumed once more a decent appearance, and new edifices, 
demanded by the increase of population or the spirit of 
piety, were erected. 

It should be noted that these gifts were not beyond the 
means of the donors, as may be seen from the character 
of the churches, because none of them equals those which 
have been restored or erected in recent years in Europe, 
the United States or Canada. Moreover, all these sums, 
whatever their value, were devoted entirely to the pur- 
pose for which they were given, as may be seen by 
simply inspecting the churches. And for the same reason 
the Church could not set aside anything, because the 
liberality of the people was not unlimited nor would 
donors of special gifts consent to having the amount 
applied to a different object from that for which it 
was given, nor were the moneys spent where the people 
could not see how they were spent. 

In regard to institutions of charity, the Church has not 
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been able to institute any of real importance because the 
law deprives her of the legal power to receive moneys 
intended for such purposes or to administer them; and it 
deprives the priests also of the power to conduct these 
institutions as patrons. Of course there are homes for 
the aged, orphanages, reform schools and other such in- 
stitutions. But these have been founded by individual 
Catholics, or are sustained by bequests or occasional 
gifts, without the clergy’s having any more control of 
them than that involved in caring for the inmates, in dis- 
pensing the consolations of religion to the adults and 
aged and in teaching religion to the children. For this 
the religious congregations receive in return only the 
poorest food and clothes, It is plain, therefore, that 
these good works are not a source of revenue to the 
Church and, consequently, she has simply been unable to 
hoard up that wealth such as some suppose her to have. 

Some persons suppose that an abundant source of 
revenue is found in the tithes which farmers are ex- 
pected to pay. It can be truthfully said that this tribute 
no longer obtains in the greater number of dioceses, and 
that where it is still paid, which is only in the central 
part of the republic, each farmer contributes what he 
pleases and the Church law is no longer applied in the 
letter. But it must be noted that the money gotten from 
this source has special demands upon it, such as the sup- 
port of the bishops, of their secretaries and other officers 
of the church government, of the cathedrals and cathedral 
chapters, and of the seminaries and poor parishes, with- 
out counting the various Catholic works of charity and 
education. 

It is not hard to see that so many expenses would con- 
sume the largest income. Of this fact any official of the 
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various States of the Union is aware, since the States 
usually have the same territorial extent, the same popu- 
lation and the same financial needs as the diocese. On 
the other hand, the States command greater revenues, 
since they can impose taxes not only on agriculture, but 
also on all the other sources of production. Yet there is 
no State which finds it easy to pay its expenses and which 
has a surplus in the bank. 

Although it is a patent fact that meeting the expenses 
of the Church consumes the ordinary revenues of each 
diocese, there are persons who think that the clergy have 
accumulated great riches, and invested them for the 
purpose of a monopolization of real estate and mortgages 
of great value. This also is a fable. Previous to the 
Reform (1861), there were foundations entrusted to the 
Church for religious worship, memorial Masses, sufra- 
ios por los defuntos, or for supplying the needs of the 
poor. Besides these, religious communities possessed 
property of their own arising from the dowries brought 
by members for their own support, personal property 
which the members turned over to the communities, and 
the increment on those which, being greater than the ex- 
penses of the community, formed a surplus. 

As commerce and manufactures used to amount to 
almost nothing in Mexico, and as stocks and bonds were 
unknown in the past centuries, the funds obtained by 
aforementioned means were employed in acquiring 
houses and lands or in investments therein. But the 
Juarez Government appropriated all these through the 
so-called law of Reform. The different official publica- 
tions of the time bear witness to the fact that the Govern- 
ment, in order to seize these properties, made use of the 
public archives wherein the investments were recorded, 
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and of the archives of the Church in which were register- 
ed the deeds of each house or piece of real estate. 
Nothing, or almost nothing, therefore, could be hidden. 
There are public documents, the reports of the Minister 
of Finance in 1856 and 1861, which enumerated in detail 
the ecclesiastical funds and establishments confiscated, 
giving the value and location of each. 

Let us suppose that the Church had succeeded in hid- 
ing some property by fictitious transfer to a third party ; 
add to this such donations as were made by some holders 
of former Church property—which happened only in 
dioceses situated in Central Mexico, and add a few gifts 
made later ; then one could say that the Church possessed 
some wealth, provided that no account be taken of the 
enormous expenditure demanded by the numerous needs 
of the Church. But the supposition itself is not reason- 
able. No sensible person would make considerable dona- 
tions to the Church for the purpose of creating a perma- 
nent fund, nor would the Church be so unwise as 
to keep such properties when there would be constant 
and certain danger of losing them. 

And even if the Church and Catholics did not possess 
this foresight, they could not avoid having their acts 
scrutinized by the Government, and the clergy could not 
accumulate great wealth. As a matter of fact, in each 
case of inheritance, however small it might be, the Gov- 
ernment intervenes through its judicial and financial 
authorities in the proceedings which must necessarily be 
followed in the payment of taxes and the distribution of 
the property. The Government could easily determine 
who were the legatees or heirs. And it would be pre- 
pared to confiscate the legacies left for pious purposes 
in violation of the laws in force. 
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The Government also possesses the greatest facility 
for determining transfers of property by contract, because 
all have to be recorded in the register of deeds in order 
to be valid. If these registers and those of inheritance 
do not vest the title absolutely in the name of one person, 
or of a few, or in the name of ecclesiastics, such title 
would be worthless unless it were shown that the Church 
had a great number of persons qualified by law and 
worthy of trust to hold in their name the property which 
the Church might acquire. So much for real estate. 
Now as regards stocks and bonds and holdings in com- 
mercial and industrial concerns, it is a well-known fact 
that the shares of the solidest and best paying corpora- 
tions are held abroad. And as regards the few safe 
stocks which remain in the country, as well as those of 
the most prosperous companies, the stock exchange has 
no record of important purchases by any one buyer or 
by a small number of buyers, nor can any churchman 
be found among the directors or managers of such busi- 
ness concerns, nor among them are there any per- 
sons known for their connection with Church authorities. 

These simple considerations would suffice to show men 
less prejudiced the foolishness of their suspicions con- 
cerning the supposed wealth of the Church. But there 
is another consideration which ought to have great 
weight with them. No one will suppose that during the 
fifty years which have passed since the Church was des- 
poiled, she could have managed to accumulate as much 
wealth as she did during the three hundred and fifty years 
that intervened between the Spanish conquest and the Re- 
forma, In former centuries the piety and liberality of 
the people were greater. And the conditions of our 
financial life at that time gave more encouragement to 
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the making of pious foundations because there was less 
attachment to riches. Furthermore, from 1861 to 1895 
there was a great financial stringency among the upper 
classes, and great misery among the lower on account of 
foreign war and revolutions at home, and of the lack of 
capital and machinery for the exploitation of the natural 
resources of the country. 

But let us suppose that the clergy from 1861 to 1914 
had accumulated as much wealth as during the preceding 
three centuries and a half. That is, suppose the Church 
now possessed $300,000,000. And suppose that it yielded 
6 per cent. net each year. The reason then advanced by 
the Liberals for despoiling the Church of her property 
would not now hold. Because if in 1861 the income of 
the Church was greater than that of the Government, 
which did not exceed $14,000,000 a year, and the refor- 
mistas contended that it was dangerous for the liberty of 
the non-Catholics that the clergy should have at theit 
disposal revenues greater than those of the State, at the 
present time the income of the Church would be only 17 
per cent. of that of the Government, which annually ex- 
ceeds $100,000,000. The income of the Church would 
be less than that of the national railroads, and scarcely 
greater than that of some financial syndicates. 

There is more direct proof. The Bishop of Zamora 
was threatened with violence if he did not make a “loan” 
to the revolutionists who were in possession of Zamora. 
He was able to collect and offer only $18,000. The Arch- 
bishop of Durango was put in gaol by the revolutionists 
until he could pay a ransom; and he could give nothing. 
The people of his diocese saved him by the collections 
which they made to buy his freedom. The Bishop of 
Zacatecas was also subjected to a ransom, but had noth- 
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ing to give. The people of his diocese saved him by 
means of collections which they took up in order to 
satisfy the revolutionists. In Sehuayo, Michoacan, 
eleven priests were threatened with death if they would 
not pay a ransom; but they too, could give nothing. The 
Catholics of the town freed them from captivity with 
the money which they gathered in order to placate the 
revolutionists. Can any one suppose that a man pos- 
sessing wealth would hide it when a ransom is demanded 
at the peril of his liberty or his life? 

The revolutionists have made the greatest efforts to 
close the Catholic schools. They declare that the priests 
wish to gain control of the children in order to develop 
in them a religious spirit and for this purpose are em- 
ploying every resource at their command, That is true. 
The Church can do nothing better than to direct every 
effort to educating properly her children, and she can 
put to no better purpose all the intellectual and financial 
resources at her command. Yet, if it were not for the 
self-sacrifice of the religious Orders, which assist so 
effectively in the education and moral training of the 
rising generation, and if, moreover, it were not for some 
special financial help given for this purpose, the Church 
could not support even the few Catholic schools that she 
has. 

If a comparison be made between the educational work 
of the clergy and that of the Government, one can see 
clearly what scant means the bishops have for the pur- 
pose. In a speech delivered by the Bishop of Sonora at 
the commencement exercises of a Catholic girls’ school, 
he spoke plainly of the constant care which the bishops 
have for the Catholic education of the children, the lack 
of cooperation on the part of Catholic parents, and the 
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small results which can be gotten in the face of so many 
obstacles and with such insufficient means. 

The present revolution has not had any reason for 
persecuting the clergy or any member of that body. But 
even if it had sufficient reason for accusation against any 
particular person or for general persecution, it would 
never have a reason for attacking the religious belief of 
Catholics. This attack on freedom of conscience is 
clearly proved by the decree issued by the Governor of 
the State of Nuevo Leon, which furnished the model for 
the other governors and military chiefs in shaping their 
conduct toward Catholics. According to this decree only 
those priests can officiate whom the civil or military 
governor authorizes. Religious services can be held only 
at the hours which the civil or military Government al- 
lows, and for such purposes. Only those churches can 
be used which the civil or military Government permits. 
The Sacraments of Confession and Communion are for- 
bidden. The penalty for violation of these orders is fine 
or imprisonment. 

As regards the persecution of the clergy, it would take 
too long to enumerate the things which have happened 
between the taking of Durango and the taking of Quere- 
taro; but the following facts should be known: The 
priests of all the places which have been occupied by the 
revolutionists have been expelled in a body and without 
trial. They have been robbed of everything they pos- 
sessed. Many of them have been thrown into prison. 
Others have been tortured; and some have been killed. 
The bishops have been threatened with persecution and 
those who have fallen into the hands of the revolutionists 
have suffered such indignities that all have been com- 
pelled either to flee from the country or go into hiding. 
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The Catholic people have been outraged in their most 
religious sentiments. The desecrations perpetrated have 
been so numerous that it would take too long to state 
them in detail. Churches have been turned into barracks 
and stables, or used for dances and other amusements. 
Statues and pictures have been damaged. The sacred 
vessels have been stolen; and worse, the consecrated 
Hosts have been scattered on the ground. We are told 
that the calumnies circulated against the bishops, priests 
and Catholic people have become a matter of concern to 
distinguished persons and intelligent men abroad; for the 
reason that we have had no opportunity to prove or 
disprove the truth of such charges, and because there has 
been no one to state the facts as they exist and should be 
known. 

This statement has been prepared to satisfy this need. 
We hope that when the facts are known, the bishops, 
priests and Catholic people of Mexico will win back their 
good name, which has been taken from them without 
reason or justice. From the statement of facts and the 
considerations which have been offered, any unprejudiced 
person can see for himself that the following conclusions 
are true. Neither the bishops nor the priests have had 
any part in the Government of Mexico, nor have they 
attempted to take any part. They have not formed, 
directed, or influenced any party. They have placed no 
obstacles in the way of the administration or operation 
of the Government. They have abided by the laws in 
force even though these are sectarian, and they have not 
tried by any violent means to change them. They have 
advised the Catholic people to respect and obey the 
established Government and the existing laws. They 
have not gone beyond the sphere of their rights and have 
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not usurped those of the civil power. Their teaching and 
preaching have been confined to impressing upon Cath- 
olics the fundamental principles of religion and the appli- 
cations of these principles to practical life. The Mexican 
clergy lack the material means of opposing any Govern- 
mental action and even of meeting the necessities of the 
Church. 

The Catholic clergy and laity of Mexico understand 
and recognize that social reform is needed which will 
better the condition of the Indian population and of the 
middle class. But it also knows that this reform will 
not be fruitful or lasting if it attempts to establish itself 
on the ruins of the ancient social edifice, or if it is not 
founded on the only basis which will sustain society, 
namely, the family, property rights, the country and re- 
ligion. 

The Catholic Church and its people desire that all the 
sons of Mexico, whatever be their origin, beliefs, and 
financial condition, may enter into and take their part in 
the definite organization of the country, with their full 
rights and duties and in the place which belongs to each. 
Revolutionists have pretended for a century to reform 
society and yet they have excluded some classes of so- 
ciety, and reserved to certain factions the entire power, 
which they have exercised as despots and demagogues. 
The problem, therefore, of peace and progress consists 
in the just consideration and coordination of all the ele- 
ments of society working for the common good. 
Apparently the present revolution does not mean to solve 
this problem because it clearly intends to destroy social 
harmony by sacrificing the material and moral interests 
of the educated classes in favor of the lowest classes. 
This is the error opposed to that of General Diaz, but 
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it is as fatal as was that, and doomed, therefore, to com- 
plete failure, unless it be corrected in time. 

What the Catholics desire, then, is evident. They do 
not dream of a return to periods long past. Churchmen 
have said this plainly, especially in the joint letter signed 
by the hierarchy in Zamora. What they intend is only 
that they may enjoy the same freedom and consideration 
which their fellow Catholics enjoy in Germany, in Eng- 
land and its Colonies, and in the United States. To this 
statement the Liberal anti-clerical party answers that the 
Mexican clergy are different from those in other coun- 
tries, in that they do not accept the democratic institutions 
which to-day are necessary for the life of the people. 
The letter from Zamora answers this objection in the 
following terms: 


In virtue of the freedom which the Church grants to the peo- 
ple to adopt the form of Government which suits them best, pro- 
vided only that the principles of justice and morality be pre- 
served, and in virtue of the historical circumstances of Mexico, 
we believe that the National Catholic Party ought always and 
everywhere to be and to declare itself heartily in favor of our 
present form of Government substantially as it exists. This will 
not prevent them from striving and purposing, with due pru- 
dence, to bring about those minor changes which will make this 
form of Government at the same time democratic, representative 
and federal and better suited to our condition and manner of 
life. We believe, further, that the National Catholic Party ought, 
for the present, to limit its action to the defence of the rights 
which the Constitution grants to the Church, to the clergy and 
to Catholics, without striving for remedies, which, however just, 
might arouse the feelings of their opponents. 


Such is the platform of the Catholic authorities. What 
reason is there, then, for the persecution of the Church? 
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APPENDIX A. 
Tue NATIONAL CATHOLIC Party. 


The revolution which destroyed the dictatorship of General 
Diaz, offered to the country perfect freedom in the choice of 
its rulers and in the establishment of democratic rule. Trusting 
in this promise, many citizens in the middle of the year 1911 
formed political groups. Accordingly a number of Catholics 
started and brought to successful form the national Catholic 
party. They adopted a platform which showed clearly the pur- 
pose to harmonize all the national aspirations, to satisfy the 
real necessities of all classes of society in the manner in which 
the peculiar conditions of each demand, and to return to the 
normal condition of civilized life; without resorting to violent 
means to dissipate errors and prejudices and without trying to 
hurry precipitately the advent of this revival of peace, justice 
and fraternity. 

The leader of the revolution himself, Francisco I. Madero, 
pointed out as the fruit of the revolution the birth of the Catho- 
lic party. He applauded its law-abiding attitude. The people 
saw with delight that the appearance of a party possessing princi- 
ples, would compel the numerous divisions of the Liberal party 
to lay aside their petty rivalries and ambitions for power and 
to gather their forces and establish them into a Government party 
for the good of the people. The press recognized the need of 
union among the Liberals. The local branches of that party 
began to unite against the new party. It is not necessary to say 
that they could not complete this organization because their 
quarrels did not arise from differences of principle, but from 
hunger for honors and riches. 

They could not agree to unite. But they did perceive the dis- 
advantage in which they would be placed if a party possessing 
principles were formed. They made common cause only to 
fight this enemy. And the method they chose was this: They 
criticized the name of the Catholic party and said that it at- 
tempted to mix religion and politics. They tried to make it ap- 
pear that it was a revival of the Conservative party, which ceased 
to exist in 1867. And they held it up to the hatred of the people 
as an enemy of democratic institutions. 
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To these charges and to that of the supposed intrusion of the 
bishops into the organization of the party, answer was given by 
a pamphlet entitled “El Resurgimiento Mexicano” (The Mexican 
Revival), which was published in Mexico City and by another 
called “Guia teorico-practica del Partido Catolico Nacional” 
(Guide to the Theory and Practice of the Catholic Party), which 
was published in Guadalajara. Both were reproduced in most of 
the Catholic newspapers of the country. These pamphlets had 
for their purpose to disprove those charges and to prove to the 
people the following declarations: The Catholic party adopted 
the name not to make capital of religious feeling as a means of 
influencing the consciences of Catholics, or for the purpose of 
obliging them to join the party and to assist it by their po- 
litical activity, but for the purpose of indicating that it was a 
new party without any connection with any other in the past or 
the present. The name was intended also to indicate what were 
the sociological and moral standards and laws to which it would 
conform its actions. Because in the same way that the parties 
torn of the French revolution take the name “Liberal” for the 
purpose of showing plainly that they support political and social 
principles of the philosophy of the eighteenth century, so, too, 
the Mexican Catholics adopted a distinctive name to show 
clearly what are the fundamental standards of the party. These 
are contained in the encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius X. There 
was no reason for any misunderstanding because this name had 
already been used for years by a party in Belgium. 

The party is entirely free to direct or conduct its political 
activities. It is subject to the criticism of the bishops only in 
regard to whether its acts are allowed by conscience or not; 
just as the individual Catholic is subject in every act of his life. 

The Catholic party is not reactionary. Its purpose is not that 
the upper classes shall rule. Its aim is not the interference of 
the Church in the civil Government. It accepts the existing form 
of Government. It will not provoke any disturbance in the ex- 
isting order of things for any reason whatever. But, on the 
contrary, it will strive to impress upon the minds of its enemies 
the conviction that, besides being unjust, the laws which oppress 
Catholics by depriving them of inalienable rights, are useless for 
the purposes of their own creed. And those very laws hinder 
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the advent of peace among citizens of the country. When, there- 
fore, the Liberals shall be so convinced, then they themselves, 
peacefully and naturally, will plot out the exclusions to which 
are subjected Mexican and foreign Catholics, who are the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of the country. 

The first proof of the prudence and political wisdom which 
the Catholic party gave and the best demonstration of their sub- 
mission to the general will was their acceptance of Francisco 
I. Madero as candidate for the presidency of the republic and 
their voting for him after Madero had declared his hostility to 
the principles of the Catholic party in the convention of the 
Liberal parties, which was held eight days after that of the 
Catholic party. 

Unfortunately, Madero demanded something more. He de- 
manded the acceptance of his candidate for vice-president, whom 
the whole country had rejected. A year afterwards he had the 
weakness to agree that the credentials of the greater number of 
the Catholic deputies, who had been elected by the people, be 
rejected. 

These acts convinced the Catholic party that the new era had 
not commenced of Government by the whole people with free- 
dom from factions and sectarianism. But, instead, the exclusive 
rule continued which had for fifty years restricted all civic 
liberties. Notwithstanding this, the members of the Catholic 
party strove nobly and loyally in the elections. They accepted 
the returns, right or wrong, from the elections. They forgave 
the offences which were committed. And they published a num- 
ber of announcements putting themselves on record as ready tu 
respect and support the rulers who might be elected, even though 
the elections should be irregular. No political party in the coun- 
try had ever done this before. The few Catholic deputies whose 
credentials were accepted, showed such patriotism, moderation, 
prudence and modesty that they finally won the respect of their 
intolerant colleagues. 

In the autumn of 1912 the remnants of the Diaz dictatorship 
began a counter-revolution in the port of Vera Cruz. It was 
promptly put down. But this element continued to conspire in 
order to repeat the uprising in the capital city, where the counter- 
revolution was established in February, 1913, and was successful 
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owing to the disloyalty of the military chief charged with sup- 
pressing it. Some members of the Catholic party were invited 
to take part. The bishops warned them not to’lend their as- 
sistance. And it can be said with perfect truth that the Catholic 
party did not favor this revolution and took no part in it. 

It will be well to make known the motives which the party 
had for taking part in the elections of October 26, 1913. After 
the call for the election of president and vice-president of the 
republic was issued by the Congress which had been formed 
during the administration of Madero, the Catholic party, as- 
sembled in convention in the beginning of August, 1913, de- 
termined to postpone any resolution as to whether or not they 
would take part in the elections because they were convinced 
that a dictatorship is not favorable for the exercise of political 
rights. 

Afterwards, Mr. Lind, the representative of President Wilson, 
came. Negotiations with General Huerta followed. These con- 
cluded with the publication of the notes exchanged by the Min- 
ister of Foreign Relations and the Confidential Agent. The re- 
sult was that the Mexican Minister, Gamboa, answered the 
principal demands of President Wilson thus: That the Mexican 
people had been called to hold elections. And that General 
Huerta was by law prevented from presenting himself as a 
candidate. 

The Catholic party then decided that the adequate solution of 
the internal difficulties could be deferred or left to the hazards 
of war, but that the foreign difficulties demanded the agreement 
of all good Mexicans in order to save the honor and dignity of 
the nation. They decided that the best and easiest solution was 
that General Huerta should go out of office with dignity even 
though the revolutionalists would not recognize his successor and 
should succeed in unseating him. The Catholic party called a 
new convention. To define clearly and precisely the motives 
which guided them and to show that they had no ambition for 
power, they adopted as candidates Minister Gamboa, who had 
conducted the negotiations and Mr. Lind, and General Rascom. 
Both candidates were well-known members of the Liberal party. 

After the coup d’etat of October 10, the party reconsidered 
the matter in order to reach a decision in view of the complete 
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change in the political situation of the country. And even though 
they knew that it would be useless to keep up the demand for a 
presidential election and to present candidates to the deputies, 
they agreed to continue in the course they had taken in view 
of the new notes which had been presented by the American 
Embassy, of which the party had been duly informed. 

For the same reason of patriotism, namely, in order not to 
give the American Government grounds for the condemnation of 
General Huerta and in order to show Huerta that the Catholic 
party would not accept the Huerta-Blanquet ticket, the party 
decided to continue the electoral campaign after it had received 
authentic copies of the instructions given by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Mexico to the governors of the States to the effect 
that they should frustrate the elections. 

To resume. The Catholic party did not take part in the elec- 
tions for the purpose of aiding General Huerta in his wicked 
scheme, but to save the country from shame and to prove that 
the only peaceful means of establishing order is to substitute for 
evil rulers the good by means of the ballot. 

Later, proof of the strained relations between General Huerta 
and the Catholic party, which Huerta never forgave for launch- 
ing a ticket of its own, was furnished by the following significant 
events: the suspension, in December, 1913, of the newspaper 
which was the organ of the party; the suppression of this paper 
and the arrest of its editor and the chief of the party in January, 
1914; the persecution of the chief of the party until he was com- 
pelled to leave the country. 


APPENDIX B. 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT NATIONAL PALACE 
Unitep STATES OF MEXxIco DECEMBER 18, 1912. 
PERSONAL 
Most Rev. Leopoldo Ruiz, D.D., 
Archbishop of Michoacan, Morelia 
Very Esteemed Sir: 

I have received your favor of the 15th inst., which I have read 
with great satisfaction, gratefully acknowledging the proofs of 
loyalty and respect toward the Chief Magistrate of the Republic. 

Be assured that this attitude is the reflection of that of the 
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Mexican clergy in general and will make much easier for me the 
policy which I desire to follow of concord among all Mexicans, 
blotting out the ancient divisions which no longer have reason 
for existence. P 

I congratulate you very heartily on the position which the 
Supreme Pontiff has conferred upon you, because I consider it 
a reward for your evident virtues, regretting, however, that this 
promotion should have deprived my fellow citizens of Monterey 
of the pleasure of having you among them. For I have received 
innumerable requests. to try to induce you to remain in the 
diocese of Linares. But it has been impossible for me on the 
one hand to broach the matter to you and, on the other hand, 
knowing your charitable disposition, I did not wish to deprive 
you of the promotion of which you are so worthy and which 
can be of such great usefulness to the Republic. 

I take advantage of this opportunity to subscribe myself, 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Francisco I. MADER. 


MR. BRYAN’S LETTER TO DR. KELLEY. 


Mr. William Jennings Bryan, the Secretary of State, on March 
20 addressed to Reverend Dr. Francis C. Kelley, President of 
the Church Extension Society and official representative of the 
Mexican bishops, a letter concerning “the attitude and acts of 
the Administration in the matter of the protection of the rights 
of conscience and of worship in Mexico.” The communication 
is in five parts. Mr. Bryan declares (1) that the question “which 
has bulked largest in political discussion in connection with the 
present revolution in Mexico and in connection with the revo- 
lation which preceded it, is the land question.” (2) “A democra- 
cy must be sustained by education, by the education of the 
people, and her schools will be as valuable to Mexico as her 
acres of fertile land. It will be as necessary that she have them 
a3 that she break the monopoly that has controlled her land.” 
(3) Above and beyond all other questions is religious freedom. 
Part four of the letter contains four State messages sent to 
Mexico on July 23, 1914, on December 16, 1914, on January 21, 
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1915 and on February 20, 1915, respectively. The first and most 
important message, which was intended for Generals Villa and 
Carranza, is as follows: 

“Not only the United States, but all the world, will watch with 
the greatest interest and concern the course now to be pursued 
by the leaders of the Constitutionalist cause in effecting a transfer 
of power at Mexico City. This Government feels that the 
critical time has come when the choice which is now to be made 
by the Constitutionalist leaders will practically determine the 
success or failure of the government they mean to set up and the 
reforms they hope to effect. 

“We venture to say this because of our earnest sympathy with 
the main purpose of the Constitutionalists and our desire to be 
of permanent service to them in bringing Mexico out of her 
troubles. We have been forced by circumstances into a position 
in which we must practically speak for the rest of the world. 
It is evident that the United States is the only*first-class power 
that can be expected to take the initiative in recognizing the new 
government. It will in effect act as the representative of the 
other powers of the world in this matter and will unquestionably 
be held responsible by them for the consequences. Every step 
taken by the Constitutionalist leaders from this moment on and 
everything which indicates the spirit in which they mean to pro- 
ceed and to consummate their triumph must of necessity, there- 
fore, play a very important part in determining whether it will 
be possible for the United States to recognize the government 
now being planned for. In the most earnest spirit of friendship, 
therefore, this Government wishes to call attention to the follow- 
ing matters of critical consequence: 

“First, the treatment of foreigners, foreign lives, foreign prop- 
erty, foreign rights, and particularly the delicate matter of the 
financial obligations, the legitimate financial obligations, of the 
government now superseded. Unless the utmost care, fairness 
and liberality are shown in these matters the most dangerous 
cemplications may arise. 

“Second, the treatment of political and military opponents. Un- 
less there is to be a most generous amnesty it is certain that the 
sympathy of the whole world, including the people of the United 
States, now the real friends of the Constitutionalists, will be 
hopelessly alienated and the situation become impossible. 
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“Third, the treatment of the Roman Catholic Church and of 
those who represent it. Nothing will shock the civilized world 
more than punitive or vindictive action toward priests or ministers 
of any church, whether Catholic or Protestant; and the Gov- 
emment of the United States ventures most respectfully but 
most earnestly to caution the leaders of the Mexican people on 
this delicate and vital matter. The treatment already said to 
have been accorded priests has had a most unfortunate effect 
upon opinion outside of Mexico. 

“You can not too earnestly urge these matters upon the at- 
tention of those now in the counsels of the Constitutionalists. 
It is obvious to us that the whole future of what the Constitution- 
alists are attempting will depend upon the way and the spirit in 
which they deal with these questions. Nothing ought to be over- 
looked or dealt with hastily which may result in our being obliged 
to withhold the recognition of this Government from the new 
government to be created in Mexico City as we withheld it from 
General Huerta. Our ability or inability to serve them they 
must now determine. . . . The Mexican leaders will 
certainly know that in order to command the sympathy and 
moral support of America, Mexico must have, when her re- 
construction comes, just land tenure, free schools, and true 
fteedom of conscience and worship.” 
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The Hon. William J. Bryan, APRIL 17, 1915. 
Secretary of State, The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Mr. Bryan: 

A formal reply to your very interesting and very important 
letter of the 20th ultimo should have been sent you some weeks 
ago; but, I am sure you will understand that, in a matter of such 
great moment, it was necessary for me to take counsel and 
thought before writing at any length. Since I sent you my tele- 
gram of acknowledgment and the short letter of the same kind 
l:ter, I have not only been considering and studying the situa- 
tion, but have taken advantage of every opportunity to discuss 
your communication with those who are wiser than myself or 
better informed, and who also have a very deep interest in the 
welfare of Mexico. 

The first thought of those whom I consulted, like my own, was 
of thanks for the consideration the Administration gave to my re- 
quest, and of appreciation for the pledge that religious liberty in 
Mexico would be safeguarded, as far as it is possible to do so, 
before any government will be recognized for that unhappy 
country. I feel, however, as do others, that the ideas of the 
revolutionists as to what constitutes religious liberty may clash 
with your own, as they certainly must clash with the ideas of a 
majority of the people of the United States. For that reason I 
rather regret the fact that your letter, in referring to religious 
liberty, did not use the words: “as it exists in the United States.” 
The interpretation of religious liberty given during the past fifty 
years by the governmental authorities of Mexico is as far from 
the construction our own country gives to it as the moon is 
from the earth. 

In this connection I desire to call to your attention a pamphlet 
issued by the Washington agency of General Villa, and which 
just this morning has come to my desk, in which are quoted laws 
inimical to religious liberty. This pamphlet declares that: “The 
enforcement of these provisions of the Constitution, prohibiting 
the presence of religious orders within the Republic, has been 
and is one of the foremost demands of the Revolution.” The 
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pamphlet, moreover, contains a series of unsupported statements 
which clearly indicate that, so far as General Villa is concerned, 
there is no relief to be expected from the unjust and tyrannical 
laws which have made liberty of conscience a thing unknown 
for over fifty years in Mexico. The Carranzista leaders had 
already spoken out plainly to the same effect. 

I do not know how far the good will of the Administration 
can go in urging on Mexican leaders the necessity for reorgan- 
izing their country on a juster basis; but I feel confident that it 
will go a long way. I know that you must lament the fact that 
even your very strong telegrams urging that the persecution of 
the clergy and of others should be stopped, had no effect thus 
far upon the revolutionists, who committed outrages in Zacatecas 
aimost immediately after the receipt of them; and who, even 
‘n the month of March, repeated these outrages in the City of 
Mexico itself. The flagrant disregard of the wishes of the 
government which, as you state, was friendly to the Constitution- 
alists, and the insult and manifest ingratitude which accompanied 
it, give little confidence that any change will be made in the 
conduct of any of the Revolutionary leaders, until the time comes 
for them to apply for formal recognition. 

It is a hard thing to contemplate the continuation of these out- 
rages in the face of the strong protests of your Department, as 
well as the protests of foreign governments and of millions of 
people—citizens of the United States who have been horrified by 
the happenings in Mexico. It is pleasant, however, to know that 
you, with the full sympathy of the President, have made such 
strong representations; though anything but reassuring for those 
so interested in poor Mexico, that the benefactors of your friend- 
ship and counsel have seen fit to accept one and throw aside the 
other, in their mad desire for destruction and their efforts to 
make of their country the sad spectacle she is to-day. I say 
this with a full appreciation of your efforts and regretting, as 
you do, that they have been ineffectual. 

How deeply this question of religious liberty in Mexico 
goes into the causes that brought the country into its present 
unhappy condition you may realize by reverting to your 
reference to the land question. It may seem difficult to be- 
lieve that this question is a direct result of the anti-religious 
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laws of Mexico, yet such is the fact. A very large majority 
of the people of Mexico are Indians. Under the wise laws 
made by Spain for the protection of the aboriginal people, 
they were wards of the State just as our Indians are. The 
pueblos held lands for their Indian population in common, 
and these lands were worked in common. The law which 
dissolved communities—aimed chiefly at religious communi- 
ties—dissolved also the Indian communities, and did away 
with the Spanish community lands. These lands were divided 
among the Indians as individuals, but long before all were 
ready to assume responsibilities. As a consequence, most 
of the new Indian proprietors sold or bartered them off 
for what they could get. It was chiefly through this barter- 
ing that the lands fell into the lands of large proprietors 
and the Indians became their employees. Had the same 
course been followed in the United States, we all know that 
the same result could have been expected. The problem in 
Mexico, on account of the large Indian population, was a 
larger one than ours, but it was the same problem. Mexico 
took the wrong solution. No student of the Mexican situa- 
tion believes to-day that the redistribution of the lands, un- 
less safeguards are thrown about the right to sell, would 
bring about a different result. If the land question is all 
important for a settlement of Mexico’s troubles, the utmost 
care alone can prevent it coming again later to inaugurate 
a new reign of terror. But the point I wish to emphasize 
is, that it was the anti-religious laws which in reality were 
responsible for the land question upon which you very justly 
put so much stress. 

Your knowledge of Mexican affairs must have given you 
the information that already, under the laws of that country, 
provision has been made for any Mexican citizen who desires 
to take up land. There are millions and millions of acres 
of most fertile unoccupied land in Mexico—enough for its 
entire population for long years to come. On the payment 
of a small registration fee, this land can be “denounced” 
and pass to the ownership of the person so claiming it. 
Unfortunately, transportation facilities are wanting in Mex- 
ico just as they were in our own country; yet our early 
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settlers went ahead of the railroads into the wilderness to 
secure property rights. Any Mexican citizen can do likewise 
to secure similar rights for himself and his family; and should 
the Government of Mexico give its attention to the develop- 
ment of transportation—the building of railroads into the 
rich unsettled territories—and systematically encourage and 
promote the colonization of these territories by such of its 
citizens as desire farms for themselves, such action would 
go a long way toward solving the land question. The land 
question can not be settled justly by the method advocated 
by many of the revolutionists, namely, confiscation of prop- 
erty of others; and it can not be settled wisely if, in the 
wake of whatever action is taken, there are left disagree- 
ments and feelings of injustices perpetrated. 

In this connection I must point out to you that a very 

large number of the revolutionists advocate confiscation. 
Dr. Atl, speaking in the “Theatro Principal” of Vera Cruz, 
on December 4 last, is reported to have said: “The best 
solution is the one that a social revolution should propose 
to carry out, and that is: the nationalization of the land. 
All the land, from Bravo to Yucatan should be confiscated 
in the name of the people, and this regardless of individual 
rights or foreigners’ properties. . . . International com- 
plications should not deter us . . . at present the Euro- 
pean nations are sufficiently occupied in settling their 
complicated and somewhat dubious affairs to attempt to 
interfere with us.” This light in the camp of the revolution 
evidently thinks that the United States can be ignored, or 
that the American people would applaud spoliation. Such 
action would either bring this nation into a terrible war with 
European powers, or end forever the Monroe Doctrine. 
Your use of the word “just” in your reference to the neces- 
sity for a settlement of the land question should impress 
upon the revolutionists the fact that neither the American 
people nor the Government which represents them could for 
an instant consider giving sympathy to wholesale robbery. 

Your mention of the need of education in Mexico is as 
interesting as your reference to a just and wise solution of 
the land question. There is no doubt whatever but that 
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Mexico needs education; but again I desire to point out to 
you the fact, easily verified from the knowledge of those 
who are acquainted with Mexico’s history, that the anti- 
religious laws have been chiefly responsible for the sad 
condition of education in Mexico to-day. Previous to the 
passing of these laws, Mexico had many schools for higher, 
secondary and primary education and, even in the country 
districts and among the Indian tribes, schools existed, gen- 
erously supported by offerings on the part of Catholic 
Spaniards and the wealthier Mexicans. The driving out of 
religious communities, whose one object was the conversion 
and the uplifting of the Indians, closed the missions and the 
mission schools, for their foundations were confiscated to 
the States, or by “denunciation” bought by private indi- 
viduals for practically nothing, the State benefiting little by 
the sale. A case in point comes to mind, the records of 
which, I believe, are in our Government archives. I refer 
to the Mexican Pious Funds, a portion of which was claimed 
for the Catholic missions of Upper California from the Re- 
public of Mexico. This case was tried at The Hague. The 
decision forced the Republic of Mexico to acknowledge its 
debt for having confiscated the Pious Funds destined for 
that part of the two Californias which had passed to the 
jurisdiction of the American flag. It is scarcely necessary 
for me to say that the portion which belonged to Lower 
California never passed out of the hands of the Mexican 
Government, and that the missions of Lower California to- 
day are practically destroyed, while the Indians, who once 
showed great promise, left without the means of education, 
are dying out or returning to barbarism. 

What Mexico needs for the enlightenment of its vast In- 
dian population could better be called “freedom of education” 
than “free schools.” Schools, supported by the taxes of the 
people, are in reality never “free” in the full sense of the 
word. They must be paid for, directly or indirectly; but 
wise freedom of education encourages those who have the 
interests of God and religion at heart to make sacrifices 
which result in the State being aided to an enormous extent 
in its efforts in promoting instruction among the people. I 
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need only cite the fact that Catholic and Lutheran citizens 
of this country are saving to municipalities millions and 
millions of dollars every year, through their zeal for the 
establishment of schools where religion and morality are 
taught in addition to the subjects desired by the State. 
Moreover religious denominations in the United States, by 
the establishment of so many colleges and universities, have 
really done more for higher education than has been done 
by the State. I need only cite the fact that so many of our 
largest and most efficient universities and colleges have been 
founded and fostered by religious denominations. If we 
took out of the United States the educational results achieved 
by private initiative, especially through religious organiza- 
tions, we certainly would have no such record to show the 
world as that which is a : ource of pride to us to-day. Mexi- 
co’s anti-religious laws cut away from the country practically 
all of this great assistance, and stood as a direct barrier to 
the adoption, in that country, of Washington’s counsel to us: 
“that religion and the means of education should forever be 
encouraged.” 

I mention these things not at all in a spirit of criticism of 
your most interesting and thoughtful communication, but 
rather in the hope that I may be able to give you some of 
the information which those more intimately in touch with 
the history of Mexico than either of us have been kind 
enough to give to me. 

It is reassuring to note your promise, that the principles 
which have governed the political life of the American people 
will “govern the Administration in handling every question 
that effects its relations with Mexico, including the final 
question of the recognition of any Government that may 
issue out of the present revolution and give promise of sta- 
bility and justice.” For those who represent religion there 
has hitherto been no justice; and stability can scarcely be 
expected while fellow-countrymen are busy cutting each 
other’s throats. But your declaration of policy may, and I 
hope will, force upon revolutionary leaders in Mexico a 
knowledge of the fact that there can be neither stability nor 
justice in any country where there are basic injustices in its 
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laws; where men and women are persecuted and where in- 
dividual liberty is trampled upon. Our own republic could 
not exist as a democracy under such laws, how then could 
we expect that any other democracy can exist with them? 
Permit me, then, in thanking you for your assurances, to 
express the hope that Mexican leaders will yet come to see 
that no democracy can exist which, to satisfy the tyrannical 
prejudices of two per cent. of its population, tramples on the 
dearest rights of ninety-eight per cent., as is being done in 
Mexico now. We all look forward with hope to the day 
when those who aspire to lead a Government for Mexico 
shall realize that their country can count on American 
recognition and American sympathy only when their actions 
conform to the principles of justice and morality. 
Faithfully yours, 
Francis C. KELLey, 
President. 





